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PUBLI-HED EVERY SATURDAY SHEEP HUSBANDRY, | some eight or ten degrees lower. To this sudden 
BY LUTHER TUCKER & CO. We have heard it remarked by some of the||°"4"8° of weather I attribute the cause of so max 


Terms—*2 50 per annum, or 
$2 00 if paid in advance 
zp All subscriptions must commence with the 


best farmers of Dutchess, will ensure the grad | 


- | |following e , s i i is 
first number in J snuary or July and no subscri ing extract comes in corroboration of this)| 


ver will be take: for less than six months. 


z*> The first ind second volumes can be sup- No IV. and has reference to a Gloucestershire hill 
plied to new subscribers farm : 
+> DirecTion or Letters —Itis necessary) | 


Land, 


ther Tucker rt Co 


ual improvement, in fertility, of a farm. The||ly young pears and cherries. 


opinion. It is from “ Repor 21 | J 
m4 om “Reports of Select farms, || were not killed, but many of them were injured, 


jalthough it did not prevent them from putting out 


t. The improvement of the soil which he occu-| 
that all letters be addressed tothe publishers, Lac-||Ples, ought to be the objectof every farmer 


ny young trees (and many old ones too) being kill- 
ed to the north and east of New York, particular. 
I lost a few cherry 
and pear trees in places where they were most ex- 
posed ‘he peach trees in similar situations 





itheir l-aves, blossoming and ago fruit in the 
summer ; the leaves growing weakly, and of a 
vellowish sickly appearance. In the spring, al- 





ina natural state, i} dry, undergoes a gradual im-||thouzh to all outward appearance, the tree had 
————| {provement from the yearly growth and decay of||Sustained no injury; yet in cutting the shoots a 
ithe vegetable substances which grow upon it But || »lackness appeared in the heart'or medulla of the 
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THE if the vegetable substances which grow upon it are 











‘shoot ; in some quite black, others had black dots 


- ——|le off by sheep. whic »j i ‘}round and in the pith. Some of these trees 
SATURDAY, JULY 90 1833. leaten off by sheep, which drop their dung in re || I trees I cut 


|turn and in small portions at a place, the improv: 
||iment goes on much more rapidly. Hence land | 





CORRESPOR DENCE, 





‘}down to the budded part, and discovered that the 


same blackness of medulla appeared in the main 


||that is always pastured by sheep, is always impro ||stem as were in the smaller branches ; others that 
! . . 


he o. r ‘ A > ie -_ cs P A «a : » 
From the letter of one of our esteemed corres-||ving, while tbat which is always mown is deteri |/showed this character, I teft standing : these put 


; > \loratt 
ondents near Philadelphia we make the follow-|| ng 


. . . . | 
this farm, te-d much ‘o its gradual improv ‘ment ; 


ng extracts : 
BREMEN GEESE. so great a portion of the farm, every year, in con 
One of mv neighbors who is very curious about) suming the turnep crop, is an excellent prepara 
,is poultry, has Bremen Geese. He procured tion for ihe course of cropping that is to fullow 
ote ' fowl |! he double manuring which the land thus gets 

rhe ¢ . o , > rere yf »wy- 
om last spring when they were only @ feW in the same year, may be thought by some to !» 
weeks old; and early in the fall, one of them) too much ; but the land of this farm and the whok 
veighed sixteen pounds without fattening. They) ‘istrict is so thin and brashy, that it can hardly 


’ 


would probably weigh twenty pounds each at 


| The same lady who gave us the last receip! 
jful creatures. I hope soon to obtain some of the) |\¢,o Dr. Kitchener 


‘his time. They are snow white, and most beau-| 


young brood 
OLD PEAR TREES. 


7 |'as we have the promise of more selections for our| 
One of the Bell Pear trees at the back of our 


\'columns from the same hand, we shall mark this 


ise is nearly one jred i twe rears'| .. ‘ 
e . nearly one hunt ret ant twenty years No. IL.<eNOTTINGHAM PUDDING. 
id. The other is a sucker from it, and both con 


nue to bear abundantly. lO 2 
. | point of a small knife, or an apple corer, if you 
ORCHARD GRASS. 


CQ . . , l|have one be sure to leave the apples whole, 
Some of our farmers who have a rich soil, cul- fh € one, but be 8 ae ' F f i pe ; ' 
. ‘fill up where you too e core from with sugar 

vate the Orchard Grass with profit. fill up where you took th Bhs 


It would ,  . ; 
i lan c . ™” e £ Te > € 
e more grown if its successful culture did not in-| place them in a pie-dish, and pour over them a 


torfere with the usual rotation of crops in this} 
and bake an hour in a moderate oven. 





district. It may be sown with clover and timothy :| | 


will then come to its best, after these grass« 8S) REVIEW OF LINDLEY’S GUIDE TO 
ive declined. A better plan however, is to allot)’ THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN. 
ificld or two for its exclusive culture, where it}} The yellows in peach trees, a subject of great 
must remain unpioughed for many years. | importance to the Horticulturists of this district, 
THORN HEDGES, | has been discussed by the American Editor; and 
r . ° | ‘ ‘ E : _ 
Phe Potomac thora is used for hedges in these! his views of its nature will be presented in the fol- 
parts on account of its rapid growth and quick! lowing extracts: 
maturity. The Pear leaved or New Castle thorn) “ About twenty or twenty-five years ago, peach- 
is likely to be more durable, but requires more] es Were raised herein the greatest abundance, and 
time to form an efficient hedge with only a moderate share of attention, in great 
2 pertection. ‘That time however, has gone by ; 
and whether we are te attribute the failure of the 
peach trees in the Northern States [?] to a change 
which has taken place in the climate [!] since that 


INDiLLIBLi INK, 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Indelible ink for marking linen is a cheap ar-| |period, or to the worms which attack the roots [!]}--) 


icle, and in many instances much good results} |to both these causes or to any others, cannet-be 
perhaps satisfactorily ascertained, 
“ The treesof late vears are subject to what 





vom having our linen marked with this article, or 


some other way. 
ANNES : from the circumstance of the trees having a yel 
° 4 | , > ¥s . . . . } . ‘ - » 
In four ounces rainwater, dissolve four drachms| low sickly appearance ; much curious philosophy 
has been spent on this subject without arriving at 
es lany satisfactory conclusion. I shall hazard an 
“rops intusion of nut galls made by pouring one ‘opinion on the nature of this supposed disease, 
gill of boiling water on two drachms powdered) \after stating some observations j made on my 
galls, young peach trees last spring (1832) and the fol. 


: : ~ lowing summer. 
Tue Wasn.—Dissolve one drachm pearlash} ftowill be recollected that the fall of 1831 was 


and half a drachm gum Arabic in one gill rain- remarkably inild, and vegetation was prolonged 
Water, with which wet the linen before you write||to near the middle of November; at the = of 
onit. Nut galls per oz. 6d, lunar caustic peroz.||that month and in the beginning of ieee 


j set i suddenly, the ther 
G7 ahi ; ; ._| the cold weather set in very sud y; 
: — Arabic per o7. 6d., therefore, the cost is mometer gradually sinking until it fell below zero 
rifling : ‘ 

> 


Z.. ‘jin New-York, and to the north and east of us 





'unar caustic ; when the solution is clear, add sixty 





|:ad red speckied, tasteless and insipid peach ; 


|| Peel six good apples, take out the core with the) 


nice light batter, prepared as for Latter pudding. 


It is made in the following}|j,as heen deemed a disease called the yellows, | 


The number of sheep, therefore, kept on||0ut their leaves, and ¢“pripened their fruit pre- 


/maturely, without having any thing of the true fla - 


Jand the regular deposition of the sheep’s dung over! Yor ; and what is remarkable, every diseased tree, 


‘of whatever kind, seemed to bear the same red, 


’ 


jsome of them coming to maturity a month too 
soon. ££ | have no doubt these trees had the 
yellows, as it is called; neither have I any doubt 
concerning the cause of it; as all the trees injured 
‘were perfectly sound and healthy the summer 


‘be overdone with manure ” previous ; and those trees only that were thus ex- 


‘posed in a certain direction, were thus injured.” 
| We are willing to admit this statement, (exclu- 


has also obliged us with the jding the inferences ;) and also admit that the dis- 
following which she has tried and approves ; and || ease was the yellows ; but we are surprised that 


uot one word is said of its contagious nature. 
When such defective views are circulated, it 
would be a dereliction of our duty, were we not to 
| warn our western horticulturists of the danger of 
admitting this pest into their gardens. 

| Neither any of our friends, with whom we have 
‘conversed on this subject, nor ourselves, had ever 
‘seen the yellows in the Genesee Country, till it 
was introduced from the neighborhood of New- 
York. Thirty years had elapsed without produ- 
cing any such disease in this climate. The 
‘peach worm through all this period had been ac- 
tive, occasionally girdling and destroying a few 
‘trees ; while others where the injury was less ex- 
tensive, had pale or yellowish leaves,—but the 
‘suckers from the root, were fresh and vigorous. 
‘| Soon after the disease was imported however, we 
''began to witness its ravages. A friend of ours in 
‘less than a year after he had set infected buds in- 
|to the most healthy stocks, was surprised to find 
‘them dying or dead; and not a peach tree in his 
grounds, that had been subjected to the contagion 
in this manner, survived. 

'| We have no disposition to complain of the A- 
| merican Editor for not having pursued his inqui- 
ries to more advantage; or for not having better 


' 
j 







‘made up his mind ona matter of such vital impor- 
‘tance to the fruit gardener. We shall let all that 
‘pass ; and offer for the benefit of our readers a 
‘|succinct account of this disease from the pen of 
ST adinien , , 

| William Prince, Esq. of Flushing. 

|| “This disease which commenced its ravages 1n 
||New-Jersey and Pennsylvania about the year 
| 1797, and in New York in 1801, and has spread 
‘through several of the states, is by far more de- 
|structive to Peach trees than the worm, and is ev- 
\idently contagious. ‘This disease is spread at the 
time when the trees are in bloom ; and is dissem- 
‘inated by the pollen or farina blowingifrom the 
i flowers of diseased trees, and [infecting] the flow- 
‘ers of those which are healthy; and which is 
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quickly circulated by the sap through the branch- 
os, foliage, and fruit,—causing the fruit wherever 
the iofection extends to ripen prematurely 
That this diserse is entirely distinct from the 
worm, is sufficiently proved by the circumstance, 
that peach trees which have been inoculated on 
plum or almond stocks, though seldom affected by 
the worm, are equally subject to the yellows—and 
a decisive proof of its being contagious is, that « 
healthy tree, inoculated from a branch of 
diseased one, instead of [restoring the bud] to 
vigor and health, immediately becomes itself in- 
fected with the disease. 

“ As sonn as a tree is discovered to possess the 
characteristics of the disease, which is generally 
known by the leaves putting on a sickly yeliow 
appearance—but of which the premature ripen 
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ing of the fruit is a decisive proof—it should be 


marked, so as to he removed the ensuing autumn, || 


which must be done without fail; for if left to 
again bloom, it would impart the disease to many 
others in its vicinity Care is also necessary, in 
its removal, to take out all the roots of the disea- 
sed tree, especially if another is to be planted in 
the same place, so that the roots of the tree to be 
planted, may not come in contact with any of 
those of the one which was diseased.” 
LEISURE MOMENTS=-No. XIV. 
THE MENAGERY. 

‘Menagery is derived from the French word 
menager, from which we derive our English verb 
tomanage. Thename Menagery was originally 
applied to a place fur domestic animals, with ref- 
erence to their nurture and training: it now 
means any collection of animals. It may be im- 
plied, therefore, that the animals in a Menagery 
are not placed there merely for safe confinement, 
hut that by care and kindness their noxious and 
ferocious propensities may there be restrained or 
subdued, and by constant discipline their habits 
may there be rendered useful, or at least inoffen- 
sive, to man. The commonest animals offer to 
the attentive observer objects of the deepest inter- 
est. To those who philosophize, or tothose who 
do not, the instinct and intelligence of animals 
are always interesting; and to a feeling mind 
they are doubly so. The poet Cowper when he 
sat in his study for hours, watching the gambols 
of his then tame hares, forgot that gloom which 
constitutionally preyed upon him, in his sympa- 
thy with the innocent happiness of the poor beings 
whom he had taught, first not to fear him and af- 
terwards tolove him, All associations between 
animals of opposite natures are exceedingly in- 
teresting ; and those who train animals for pub- 
lic exhibition know how attractive are such dis- 
plays of the power of discipline over the strength 
of instinct. Upon the Surrey side of Waterloo 
Bridge, or sometimes, though not so often, on the 
same side of Southwark Bridge, may be daily 
seen a cage about five feet square, containing, the 
eat, the rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the 
guinea-pig, the owl, the pigeon, the starling and 
the sparrow, each enjoying, as far as can be en- 
joyed in confinement, its respective modes of life, 
in the company of the others,—the weak without 
fear, and the strong without the desire to injure. 
It is impossible to imagine any prettier exhibition 
of kindsess than is here shown. The rabbit and 
the pigeon playfully contending for a lock of hay 
to make up their nests; the sparrow sometimes 
perches upon the head of the cat, and sometimes 
on that of the owl,—each its natural enemy; and 
the mice playing about with perfect indifference 
to the presence either of cat, or hawk, orow]. This 
is an example and a powerful one, of what may 
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rightly estimates the force of habit, and confirms, 
by judicious management, that habit which is 
most desirable to be made a rule of conduct. The 
principle is the same, whether it be applied to 
children or to brutes. 





GOOSEBERRIES. 

Messrs. Epirors—-A writer in the Farmer of 
June Ist, bundles up in a pet nearly the whole 
700 varieties of English gooseberries, and casts 
them at once to the brush heap, as good for nothing. 
Now this is doing business to be sure by the 
wholesale—for himself, the gardener, and the 
nurseryman ; whereas, it appears to me he should 





} 


only do it for himself, in which case he has an 


undoubted right to choose his own style and per- | 


form his workin his own way. The article, how- 
eves, is handsomely written, and amused me 
much, and the writer reminded me of the story 
of an elderly gentleman whose patience caught 
the bit and ran with him in a similar style, but 
under circumstances far less vexing. I will recite, 
as near as my memory serves me, the race, and 
consequent disaster and loss, which was nearly as 
follows : 


“ By the side of a murmering stream 
As an elderly gentleman sat, 

On the top of his head, was a wig, 
And atop of his wig, was his hat. 


The wind it blew high and blew strong, 
As the elderly gentleman sat, 

And bore from his head in a trice, 
And plunged in the river his hat. 


The gentleman then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side as he sat, 

But he drop’t in the river his wig, 
In attempting to get out his hat. 


His breast it grew cold with despair, 
And full in his eye madness sut, 
So he flung in the river his cane, 
To swim with his wig and his hat.” 


But to be serious, Messrs. Editors, I gave no 
idea of giving up the gooseberry yet; though the 


become general. 1 have a number of trees that 
are ten years old—have been transplanted three 
times into as many different soils, and I have 
never known them to be injured by mildew but 
once, and that was a very wet season, and then 
but slightly. 1 have now in my garden and nur- 
sery four or five hundred in full bearing, and they 
make a fine show of fruit; some of them are of the 
largest class, but the greatest part are of the small- 
er sorts, which [ think are the best flavored and 
most sure bearers; about two hundred of them 
are the white amber; this [ consider one of the 
choicest sorts, not large, but constant bearers and 
fine flavored. I have not failed of this sort of 
fruit for seven years, though not every year an 
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a bank raised two feet high by earth thrown ou 
of a ditch which contained water the greater 
part of the summer. I have taken some of the 
same plants and have them now in light sandy 
ground, but they do not bear as constantly as those 
in the clay, and are sometimes cut off by frost, 
‘owing to their putting out earlier in the sprine 








\than they would do in colder ground; and on ex 
| amination I find those on clayey ground perfectly 
‘clean, while in the same rows others terminating 
jin sandy soil are affected with mildew. I do no! 
believe there is any other remedy but choice of 
|soil—keeping them well thinned and open in th 
ll top —taking out all the bearing spurs near th 
‘stem and suffering only the lateral branches to 


1} 





bear fruit, and I should add, use no other than 
|cow manure about them. Pursuing this course | 
have no doubt but we may have a good crop o} 
‘this fine fruit atleast two out of three years, and 
| that is oftener than we obtain plums and peaches 

generally in this county, and yet the plum and 
| peach for their occasional delinquency are not 
| cast to the—brush-heap ; but even allowing that 
| they fail one half the seasons to ripen clean, stil! 
| they wouli be valuable to every lover of gooseber- 
!ry pie. They are the first in the season fit fo: 
| use in cooking, bring more in the market and are 
| generally preferred before currants; so that they 
are worth the trouble and expense of raising to 


use only while green. I have never known them 


to mildew until afer they have attained to a siz: 


|proper for cooking purposes. So that as long a: 





| 


! place in my nursery and garden, then set m 


complaint against them is a serious one it has not || 


+ 


ithe fruit and plaats sell well, and customers co 
/not complain of mildew, if they do not find a 


down as a “gooseberry fool.” A. BRYANT. 
Buffalu Horticultural Garden, June, 1833. 





THE LARGE OATS. 
A distant correspondent asks where the large oat: 
can be obtained that weigh forty-eight pounds to 
the bushel? and at what price? We hope som 


of our readers will answer the inquiry. 


{The Cortland Advocate copies two Nos 
of Judge Buel’s Hints to Farmers from this pa 
per, without credit, 





WILLOW HEDGES. 

It is, I believe, generally allowed that indigenous 
shrubs and trees are better calculated to form last- 
ing hedges in this country, thanare those of foreign 
origin. I have seen various kinds of indigenous 
shrubs, &c,, recommended in the Farmer, for this 
purpose, but do not recollect that the Willow is 
among the number. Now it is well known that 
the different varieties of willow are very easily 
propagated by cuttings and that they will grow in 
almost, if not quite, all the different soils of our 
country. The willow is not apt to produce sick 
ness far from the main stem, and taking all 
things into consideration, I think it promises to 





abundantcrop. 1 have tried them in a variety of| 
soils, in sun and shade, and have found by expe-| 
rience that hard clayey land is far the best---they 
will not do as well for the first year or two, but as 
soon as they become well rooted they seem per-| 
fectly at home. They will bear considerable) 
shade, and in light sandy ground absolutely rv-| 
quire it. T never had better and cleamer verries: 
than I raised for several years on plants which| 








%€ accomplished by a proper education, which 


composed one fourth part of a hedge, the other | 


be a valuable substitute for the many foreign 
shrubs which have been tried in this country for 
hedges. I intend, next spring, to try an experi- 
ment with it, unless some other person has alrea- 
dy done so, and will publish the result in the 
Farmer. The way that I propose to form the 


_| hedge is this: procure cuttings of from } an inch 


to one inch in diameter, and five or six feet long, 
stick them into the ground far enough to ensure 
their taking root, and say four inches apart in the 





three fourths the common white thorn, planted on i 


first row, and at an angle of say twenty degrees 
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from a perpendicular standing with the row. Then 
tick another row half way between these, and 
sanding the other way on the same angle, and 
wattle or weave them together. Their tops, when 
they grow, will prevent them from raveling, and 
| think in this way a hedge may be made, that in 
wo years will fence against pigs, (both biped 
and quadruped) cattle, &c., &c., and with less ex- 
nse than in any other way. W. 4H. 
NN, Almond, June 23, 1833. 





“THE BOOK OF NATURE.” 

We have had an opportunity of examining the 

st number of this work. It consists of 8 quarto 
sages, letter press printing, and 10 plates of the 
ime size.—T he first and second plates are occu- 
ied with 13 figures in Ornithology — the 3d, bas 
‘figures in Conchology—-the 4th, Entomology, 5 
cures—the Sth, Quadrupeds, 2 figures—the}| 
ith, Ichthiology, 4 figures—the 7th, Belany, 12}! 
rures—the 8th,Amphibia, genus Boa, 3 figures 





! 
_~%h Crustacea, genus Cancer, 4 figures— 10th, || 
crmes, order Zoophytes, genus ‘Tubularia.—}, 

: : “gin } 
She work is to be continued monthly for two) 
ears, during Which time the subscribers will re-|| 





‘ ° 1} 
ive about 200 plates, embracing a large num-| 
i} 
. ah | 
Book of Nature, with descriptions of each |) 


the sum of $10. It isa useful, ornamental, || 


‘cheap work, well worthy the patronage of | 


rof figures in the several departments of the 


pul 11c. }| 





SHEEP. | 
Of all domestic animals, the rearing of sheep} 
to the husbandman the source of most pleasure 1 
1 profit heir management then, atid a 
eas of protection for thei, will deserve from)! 
<A passing notice. {} 
It may be said, that of all kinds of stock sheep)) 
juire the least attention and expense from the | 
ruer. "Che sheep is the only animal subjected)! 
‘the control of man, which will voluntarily en-| 
ure abstinence from water, requiring it only in) 
ie event of being housed. Sheep, when confi-| 


1 
the farmers any protection or security for, 
iem, against attacks trom their dread enemy the! 
i¢—in whose presence they uniformly discover 
in instinctive though justly excited panic. 
Permit us to inquire into the advantages of] 
seep and stock, before we indulge in remarks} 
n their management. A principle in farming) 
Vhich should be more generally reduced to prac- 
live is, that previous to laying in stock, the farm- 
‘t should calculate what species, for a certain! 
mount of money, will realize the largest net pro-| 
i,—making due allowance fora fluctuating mar | 
ct. Suppose a farmer has sixty dollars to in- 
vest instock, which in the month of July or Au- 
4 will buy him forty good ewes. If they be 
imaged according to our subjoined directions, 
id kept one year, we think the annexed state- 
ient, if mot exactly, will be very nearly an- 


a 
7 
tu 





sete. 
‘2 good sheep will have 150 ibs. wool, at 

40 cents, #60 00 
10 lambs, fat in August, worth $2, 80 00 
10 ewes, when fat, will advance in price 

oU cents, 20 00 


Clear gain, $160 Ov 
, A careful and judicious experiment will prove 
‘ie above statement to be perfectly practicable. 
We have known the amount of wooi from the 
‘te number exceeded both in price and in quan- 
‘ity. We have known the number of larabs in 
“reaved 50 per cent. Some may ask the question, 
low realize even the statement,save the increase ? 
Before the reader bas marvelled at our statement, 
we submit the management and means. Ist. By 
*xtreme caution in the selection and purchase ; 
“hoosing such only as have a good vigorous coat 


‘about the last of May, and giving bran with salt 
’ > > | 


season are always in demand. ‘ihe lambs will | 


|;not have subscribed to the statement above sub- 


jon pasture. 
. . . | 
edin an enclosure, would require no attention, | 


sheep hovel be well supplied with litter, the || 
||amount of manure will also exceed that of any |! 
ae S. 





ee 











four years—the mouth being the best index to the|| see one of their profession monopolizing the mar- 
age. 2d. By paying attention that the male bej| ket, and selling green corn at 37% cents a dozen, 
admitted and kept with them, from the middle of | for three or four weeks, as bas been the case with 
November, and a due regard to the naxim, “ A || Mr. Frieze’s gardener this year, without making 
sheep fat will never fatten again.” 3d By at- on effort 
tending them in winter and in yeaning time,with || This corn is the resalt of an attempt at im- 
scrupulous care. |, provement made by the Editor of the American 
Although sheep feed sparingly, yet itis impor-|| Farmer. [le obtained the earliest white corn to 
tant that they have plenty of the best clover hay | be found, and by planting early, and each year 
during winter ; and in the yeaning season, (ewes || selecting the first formed ears for seed, has 
go five months with young,) they should be pro-|| brought it to the state above described. It grows 
vided with a hovel, to protect the yeantings from! only four to five feet high, to the top of the tas- 
all wet and excessive coli weather At this sea- ||sel; has generally two to four ears on the stalk ; 
son, the feed for the ewes should consist of bran, | bears planting three feet apart, and three stalks in 
es oe oats and corn, mixed in equal quantities || the hill—American Farmer. 
—allowing each one pint per day, and giving | ie 
. . . 4 ’ > } x r P 
them one half in the morning and the other in || secknnne Ee rome. 
the evening. ‘lhis teed is admirably calculated || yy f; u i dieae ant ~ 
to increase their milk—the grand mystery in rai-|| 310). still’ clayey soil, rocky, uneven, 
rieeromne ar yer hills and valleys, particularly adapted to the 
sing lambs. Whoie grain must be avoided. It) growth of truit trees. such as pears 
salsa Miia als Mie dd | growth of fruit trees, such as pears, apples, peach- 
ably disposes the fleece to waste and drop || 6, and cherries. of shich i have ab ¢ . 
off more or less before shearing time. When the || @ 200 Cherries, of which t have about 200 thrifty 
ore ‘ shearing ° “fh Hi | trees of the choicest varieties st of them in ; 
a. Neg as ae ae ; aa ; , ieties, most of them in a 
pasture is insufficient alone to support them IN) }aring state: besides mulberries : . 
winter, they should be kept in a yard or ploughed | yea neg gc. It co tains 160 . Sees, 
field, for such is their inclination for green food, || 7) who? > aoe, Se Were, 
» for 8 é gree | the remainder mowing, tillage and pasture land 
that while they can get a mere taste of it, they || . Oh has g yen fp 
All euffer 4 if th eenalibiehtias Soon ol y || all in one body, with the great mai! road from 
ee ee Oe: re ewes are OF go00e siZ€,'| Boston to Washington running through the cen- 
the majority will produce two lambs. It is neces-'! toy I get my living by farming, and keep m 
"a : ~y 8 ¢ wt ae ’ er” i , , ) ube i , 
sary to see to thelambs for several days after they || eye steadily on the profits of ont farm Which 
are yeaned, and ascertain whether they are ac-!! : Sane Bf Berea ee - 
Bee ; ees 4 - | must exclude every thing like overwrought agri- 
knowledged by the ewes, or suck. If’ so, there is|) ¢,,\,, re, or extravagance, from the premises. © 
no danger; they do well, provided they have|| phe following items may not all be perfectly 
shelter, and the ewes are regularly fed ; in which || .oprect but are so nearly so as to answer my de 
case it will be nothing extraordinary to raise ali. |) Fy ys Pom tpenttnag hi. BoB ie Font : hed 
It may not be irrelevant to state, that lambs must the ¢ _ ae . en ere, ippeleredhrtace 
“we Age “et? alarm Apes ~~ |the truth. f would remark, that in consequence 
ve Kept Where old breeding sows cannot come 10) of sickness in my family last summer, and other 
. , 7 et acioug enemy thicht! ‘ ° - ¢ ? 
contact with them a voracious eneiny, which) causes, my dairy did not receive that attention, 
will soon swallow them alive ; none can be trust- |! and was not nearly so productive as it otherwise 
ed. Lastly. by turning all upon good pasture | would have been 








revularly, they fatten very readily, and at that) DAIRY. 
guiarly, they ee) he Insts .. itt |, ost of my butter was sold in Boston by Col. 


Ly, |} Maynard, and brought from 1 28 cents pe 
command as much as the ewes when fat. While}, ai out anny Se WY a ™ f 28 cents per Sb. 
macganl ith the raising of shee : id About so 's., the inost sold at any one time, 
une qaainted with the raising of shee P; we Couit brought 24 cts.—we will call the whole 90 ets ily 


2 . ¢ wt ©.) feed 4 
mitted ; but with these directions as a guide there bens Fog Cheese 1576 ibe. $767.14 


will be little danger. Verily then, fellow farm- | at 9ets 141.75 

ers, the subject must be worth your attention «| Cheese, 735 Ibs. 41 cts 23 O71 

‘eo ine ws > rc is i 9 M i ; ’ wos im, % ae ia s 

I eedin r cattle, or wethe , will not coinpare IN|} “py5. ' 1596 Ibs. 3 ets. 45.78 

point of profit with rearing sheep and fattening | yea) and 4 calyes that were 

, 

| raised 151.47 

It may be added, that ewes can be procured T jl ‘D a : 

. : , otal of Vary, 
for considerable less money than wethers. Ifthe 





$1139.214 
BEEF. 
| I fatted 9 cows, and one ox that weighed 1005 


; One buii six years old, which | raised on 
ther stock, in which the same ammount of money | _,. ; *. ; 
wont ; ’ skimmed milk, and with his mate, a stag, did 


as beeninvested. Sheep manure, for fertilizing . 
ha - t P! ot. ea 2 '| most of the ox work on my farm for four years. 
properties, rabxs next to that of pigs.—Lancas- : 


Sow dvaaniil || He had 85 Ibs. of rough tallow, and weighed 
eet. ee 1 1209 Ibs. ‘Lhe ox, bull, and 9 cows, amounted 
| to $308.36. Four oxen were sold by Col. Fay, at 
ry , ‘ Ae Oy ‘ r iI rs " . ¢ a: 9 
; BARLY ~y som meee P |, Brighton, to G. Adams, for 39s. cwt. ‘The whole 

We have for several years had a variety of ear- || amount for beef was 2603.44 
ly corn of a very extraordinary kind, both as to | PORK. 
quality and the season at which it comes into use./| [| fatted 19 hogs which [ bought of Theodore 
We have never failed having it on our table about | Sinith, that he deove t6 Columbia c0n nty. N.Y 
the first of July till this year, and this exception || Their average weight, when 1 bought hag adi 
was caused by an accidental omission to plant till) 36 hs, I kept them through the winter on Eng- 
pee agen $ ry a ome ‘ - as he 20 oe | lish turneps, boiled with a little, and but a little, 
‘lower, and will be ready for use by the 20th inst. || corn and cob meal put with it. When slaughtered 
iA few persons who have tried it this year, have 4 of the best ra apt a fraction over Fon Ibs. 
‘informed us of the result. Mr. P. J. Frieze’s!) each; 15 of them were carried to Boston, and 
renee sold —. Pa ay oy « ew | sold fur 74 ets. ‘The hogs amounted to $651.82 
\2ist of Junc, and Mr, Frieze had it on his ta oH 
ithe 23d of June. Mr. Wm. Hi. Foot, of Alex-)| Total of Dairy, Beef and Pork, $5 9394.474 
landria, writes tous under date of June 25, that |= ='The above is the produce of one year, com- 
‘he had been eating this corn for more than eight) mencing March 25, 1832, and ending March 25 
‘days; and that he has no doubt of having it next || 1933. SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
‘year in the first week of June. He says it is|| Pestborough, 1833. 
small, yet it is sweet and good. ‘The ears of! ; —— : 
this corn are about eight to ten inches long, and COMFOR ? FOR HORSES. 
‘one and a half to two inches in diameter. ‘The Rub oil, (tanner’s oil is the best,) over the parts 
| rain is pure white, and of a good size and depth, |j0f horses most exposed to annoyance — flies, 
and of 2 most delicate flavor—it is in all respects ||and they are, verfectly protected against rey _a 
incomparably better than the small yellow corn, mentors, he merciful man is — ’ us 
heretofore the first in season, and three to four|! beast,” and he who will og voy ra orse 
weeks earlier. Notwithstanding the great supe- || against flies deserves to be fly-blown Limseil, 


riority of this corn, we have heretofore been una- in an Peaches, Tomatocs, and green Corn, were 


ble to induce our gardeners to adopt it, except in . ‘tadelphia market on the 10t 
a very few instances. It will work its way, for sale in the Philadelph wy he : 
































t wool: avoiding age, which should not exceed" however, for gardeners will hardly stand by and jj Inst. 
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GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 

It is often said of certain seedsmen that they are 
in the practice of selling bad seeds ; that is, either 
seeds that have been kept too long to vegetate, 
or seeds in which the vital principle has been 
purposely destroyed by baking. The supposed 
design is to increase the sale, so that when the 
cultivator has sowed one paper, he may be indu- 
duced by its failure to purchase another. 

To these charges, I make no reply, except that 
I am satisfied good seeds often fail to grow. 

I sowed some of the scarlet Havannah tobac 
co, from which I had not a single plant. This 
proof of its being bad was about as strong as peo- 
ple commonly have, when they condemn a parcel. 
The next year however, I sowed some from the 
same parcel of seeds when they were one year 
older, and had as many plants as I wanted. 

Latterly when I obtain rare seeds not known 
to grow freely, I sow them in as many different 


situations as are likely to prove favorable. Some 


seeds will grow in almost any part of the garden ; 


but others are brought to germinate with difficul 
ty; and it is not uncommon to have them grow- 
ing in one spot when they entirely fail in every 
other. Of this [ have several instances in the pre- 
gent season. The failure of rare seeds to grow 
in common gardens, I should scarcely consider as 
any proofthat the seeds were bad. 

To understand this subject we must remember 
that seeds of this sort are generally from climates 
very different from our own ; and toa different 
temperature, and a different degree of moisture, 
we often add a difference of soil. The seeds of 
our wild plants are sown by Nature in vegetable 
earth, and in the shade. Many of them refuse to 
germinate in cultivated land. Who would think 
of raising from seedthe Orchis, or the Cypripedi- 
um, in a common garden? Or even Gerardia 
flava or Gerardia glauca which are sure to dwin 
dle and perish in the open sunshine ? 

Many seeds are very small, as those of Wi 
mulus. If these have much more than a sprink 
ling of fine earth over them, they are irretrievably 
lost. They must be left then, near the surface. 
But if this be allowed to dry, they cannot grow. 
If they sprout during wet or cloudy weather, the 
first hot sunshine may dry the earth deeper than 
their very short rovts penetrate; or its heat may 
destroy them. These plants, from their small size 
and brief duration, may not be observed; and th 
seeds from which they have sprung will of course. 
be condemned. 

I must here make a digression. Very small 
seeds, after being slightly covered with vegetable 
earth on the north side of a fence or wall, may be 
further protected with fine brush,—particularly 
with the leafless branches of hemlock. I have 
used it with great advantage. While it admits 
light enough, it intercepts the direct rays of the 
sun, and prevents the wind from drying the sur- 
faceofthe ground. As the plants acquire strength, 
a part of the beush may be removed from time to 
tume. 

Seedling plants are sometimes not found so 
soon by the sower as by insects. I lately sowed 
Petunia nyctaginifolia in two places: in one 
spot the plants grew well; in the other they were 
totally destroyed by insects soon after they came 
up ; and had I examined the spot One day later, I 


should probably have concluded that the seeds 
had not germinated. 


SD 


IT was formerly in the habit of using in the course 
lof a season, on the avarage about a barrel of ar. 
dent spirits. I had much difficulty arising from 
its use. I found it impossible to procure men who 
would not at times drink to intoxication, and al} 
would be more or less excited. Noise, disturbance. 
quareling and even fighting was the legitimate 
‘consequence. Every thing went with a burra | 
'|and scarce a day passed without some considerable 
\|loss. Work halfdone-—a waggon or cart upset. 
|| teams running away—here is a cradle smashed... 
_ then a rake or fork is broke or lost—all js 
not a plant can be found. constant clamor and confusion. This is no exag. 

The seeds of some plants germinate very spa- |gerated history of almost every day during the 
ringly, as Nuttallia pedata. By no treatment busy season of harvesting. The cause of all this 
which I have yet given them, has more than one | trouble is to be found beside yonder spring unde, 
plant been produced among thirty or forty seeds. the shade of a wide spread elm, contained in q 

It is doubtful if seeds of Diclamnus can be | small black bottle, I became convinced of the ne. 
made to grow after they once become dry. I have } cessity of reform, and from thirty gallons the next 
never succeeded with them after they had been | season I came down to five. The effect wag a: 
‘kept a few weeks in the house. first to produce rather protracted faces, but I had 

Some seeds seem to be more perfect in certain | more labor performed—more order and every 
years. Ihave had to increase the white Polemo- | way less trouble. So strongly became I convip. 
nium ceruleum by division; but in the present ced this season of the correctness of the policy 
season, | have many nundreds of young plants | that I shut down the gate at once, and adopter! 
from seeds naturally scattered. 


In garden beds where seeds have been evenly 
sown, the young plants often appear in distant 
patches leaving wide spaces unoccupied. This is 
no proof that the seeds were bad. Either insects 
have destroyed the plants that grew intermediate- 
ly, or some parts ef the ground have been more 
favorable to the germination of the seed, than oth- 
er parts; and the latter suggestion is by no 
means improbable. Even in hot-beds where in- 
sects intrude more seldom, we may often observe 
one part of a short row crowded with plants, 
while in another part, only a few inches distant, 














| the motto—“ No more rtum—no more hanuker’—- 
I therefore conclude that seedsmen ought not | No more ardent spirits to be drank on my farm 

to be so charged, unless the proof be more direct But said some, “ how will you get your wor! 

than a simple failure of rare seeds under common | done? In vain will you search for laborers on that 

culture 
Greatfield, 7 mo. 6, 1833. 


| condition.” As a matter of precaution, I offer: 


'a shilling more a day, and my meadows and 
| harvest field were filled by more respectable ani 
Agricultural Improvement=-=No. 4. | intelligent men than ever before. 1 gave then 
| melasses and water, milk and water, and som: 
While Agriculture, Horticulture, Arboriculture, | times a little spruce beer, and the consequence w 


&e., are receiving the increased attention which |) that my business 


MORAL CULTURE 





’ 


progressed faster, more was a 





they so richly deserve—while efforts are making | complished and in better order than ever befor 
by the learned and patriotic to disseminate know- || No noise, no confusion, and the men themselves 
ledge, and introduce improvement in ail the vari- H acknowledged, that they felt stronger and more 

ous branches of husbandry —how important that) ble to endure hardships than when accustomed | 
they should not neglect Moral Cul/ure, or the im-) ardent spirits. 
provement of themselves. 





Since | have wholly abandon: 
We all have moral du- | its use, 1 wash from two to five hundred sheep an 
\ties which we owe ourselves and our fellow men.) nually without rum, and | have now an hones! 


| To mitigate the unavoidable ills of life—to amel-} “ son of Erin” in my employ, engaged in the use- 


iorate the condition of the human race, is the de-' ful occupation of draining or ditching, who stant: 


sire ofall good and philanthropic men. I would) from morn till night, from six to eighteen inch 


particularly at this time beg leave to call the at-| in mud and water and asks or craves nota drop 
tention of our agricultural community to that most) of liquor. On being interrogated on the subject 
laudable of all moral enterprises—the promotion | he says, “ give me plenty of good wholesome food 
of temperance, I do so because they are interest-| and the idler and the vagabonds are welcome to 
ed in a two-fold way. Firstly, they are interest- | the rum. I’ve not tasted a drop these eighteer 
ed in the cause of good morals and good order in months though exposed in all kinds of weather 
society, and secondiy because it has a direct bear- i and I never enjoyed so good health in all my life.” 
ing upon the success of their agricultural labors.! So signal was my success and so beneficial the 
Much has been and more remains to be done by | results of the course I adopted that many of the 
them to alter the tone of public sentiment, and in- || most intelligent in my vicinity have followed the 
troduce reform on this subject. Arguments | example. Will any farmers then continue with: 
would be superfluous at this time to prove the ut- such facts staring them in the face, the use of this 
ter inutility, nay the destructive tendency of the |! accursed poison? Will they make their farms 
use of ardent spirits, by men in health. Why || nurseries of vice and their laborers candidates for 
then should farmers continue to furnish it, for'| ruin, and perhaps through its influence, end their 


themselves and their laborers? Why should 
they introduce into the system that poison that| 
may tend sooner or later to destroy both soul and} 
body ? As you value health, reputation, proper- | 
ty, the peace of society and even life itself, aban-| 
don wholly the use of ardent spirits. But me-} 
thinks I hear some of you say, “ it is essential in| 
the harvest-field, and in various kinds of work.”| 
Laying aside all theory (which bye the bye is all 
in favor of total abstinence) my own experience. 








lives in the states-prison or on the gallows ? Wil! 
they expose themselves by the constant use of ar- 
dent spirits, to all the horrors of the drunkard 


'| Will they run the risk of their sons imbibing ® 


taste which shall lead them into dissipation and 
end in utter profligacy and ruin ? But say some, 
“there is no fear of me, I’m a temperate drinker, 
I’m sure I shall never be a drunkard.” My dear 
friend, pardon me when I inform you, that you are 
on the verge of ruin. You may escape, but you 





land practice for five years controvert you direct.’ 


may also fall. No man ever became a drunkar’! 
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suddenly, and what is more astonishing no drunk- || unknown depths. He ploughed the ground at 
ard ever was aware of his danger until he was regular intervals of four weeks for four succes- | 
sone. Step by step it steals upon us, until it has | sive times, when after the fourth ploughing, there | 
the soul and body under complete vassalage. You | was nota thistle to be seen, and the ground was| 


a= —_—_—- —— ee 





| 
. . * . | 
may escape, but why expose yourself for the mo- || in fine tilth for sowing wheat, loose and nice! 


nentary gratification of taste. But to the strictly || enough for any garden vegetables. and now, July | 
‘omperate man it is no gratification, its taste is || 1833, there is a most luxuriant crop of wheat on! 











stood that as a manure it is not so beneficial to 
the narrow-leaved as it is to the broad-leaved 
plants, such as clover and corn. Besides the 
above experiments, the general observation of 
farmers is conclusive on this point, and we could 
rquote abundance of authority in proof of this po- 
sition. 1 have seen one half of a field which had 
clover growing in it sown with plaster, and the 
other part remaining unsown ‘ihe eye could 


’ ° - | ° ° e | oe S 

not pleasant and its effect is painful. Its relish is || the old thistle bed, and not a solitary thistle has} a ony the Fay sown Py - wy un- 
—e ’ - on Ii : ’ | sown. first from the increased size of the one, 
got natural, but acquired. The more men drink, been found, although it has been carefully exam: || id next, from the sickly and yellow appearance 
‘he more they wish. Drinking creates thirst, | ined by those interested in testing its efficacy. of the other ‘ihe line of demarcation was so 
and thirst again calls for drink to alleviate it. | 1 cannot but hope that another season, all afflict- | ubservable, that the cause of it was a frequent 
This subject addresses itself to no sectional |jed with this most troublesome of all weeds, will | S0urce of inquiry. But this is only one among 
alec ' ns ; many similar instances. My own experience 

velings for aid. It is allied to no particular party || try it, and by following the course, and doing the 


aed — and that of my neighbors fully bears me out in 
or association. It is the great cause of humanity. | work thoroughly will drive it from the land. the opinion, likewise, that clover, to come up well 


Like the Bible, all are interested in its realities | Le Roy, July 9 1833. THOMAS TUFTS. | and do weil, must be aided by having the ground 
nd teaths. The field of its operations is co-ex- | ; 1 Rested. Tun is a0 Cooma ae “ 
‘onsive With the habitable globe. The ravages of |} ON GYPSUM AS A MANURE. | 


| have frequently made, and have long since looked 
||  Wecopy the following remarks on the use of | * wee wy : 
atemperance are far spread and wide. Desolation | PY 5 | upon asa settled principle in farming. 


ee ; | Gypsum as a Manure, from the Columbia Senti- i - : 
od ruin have followed in its train. It has blight- || 4¥P ’ | Previous to the use of plaster and clover as a 


ithe h f y a fond father, and brought \nel, a paper which appropriates a portion of its || manure, (for they ought to go together,) what is 
ed the hopes of many ther, ¢ 


' der || Columns weekly to Agriculture, and contains ma- || "°W called the best of land in this vicinity might 
low with sorrow the grey hairs of many a tender \ s || have been purchased for less than $3 per acre ; 


other. Destroyed the peace and happiness of | "Y excellent articles from the pen of one of the! ang 4 have heard of several purchases bein 
eens . | best farmers of Columbia County. 


, af : ' || made at less than one dollar. Now this land is 
the social circle, beggared erm. a8 go | i ok eed eae apni eaten deeb = made to yield the interest of $100 per acre, free 
wouses, jails, and penitenuiaries isdom anc '|the prover time for sowing gypsura.* This week | Of expenve,—is constantly improving, and there 
ilents are no shield againstit. It has staggered |! ,.,, propose to go into a consideration of the ques | 4re no farmers who thrive so well as those who 
rh in vain strength in our halls of legislation. | tion of the usefulness of gypsum as a mantrre. | are the mos lavish in the application “ these 
With tremulous hand it sometimes holds the scales || here is the more necessity for this, from th: fact > ag eggs yea L verily pew rs re of 
vies -.,, | that a controversy is now going on upon this su-'| the use of clover and plaster, and their farms 
fjustiee, and like the serpent of old in Paradise, Hiect in tac Ghetineain aged. Po contendino for|| Would degenerate, if not as low as formeriy, still 
thas wormed its way and polluted with its SLY- hits use another denying that itis ultimately benef || sO much so as to make their cultivation very un- 
ean breath the sacred courts of Heaven. Shall | cial to the soil atter a few applications. If we turn || profitable. Plaster does not do ite maximum of 
‘a . ‘to the ninth volume of the Agricultural \iaga | 80 4 without it is sown on clover; and clover 
nen hen, thus powerful, thus much to be |, | eri ee TH will sow | tl leon it te enatakied 
| nee am, f 7 , “zine, we will see that con.parative trials were!) W/! not grow luxuriantly unless it is — 
‘ared and dreaded, not be resisted with all our made between this and other manures, on a sto with plaster—they mutually aid each other, and 
nergies? It appeals to our reason with force, to | ney clay mixed with « little loam, to ascertain | _— a oo sesen 4 rag 7 fh Fag to 
iv feelings with touching pathos, to our philan- | the best manure for wheat. “A five acre field | hapten : 0 : s F are iin % % but this sledene oo. 
™ was divided into five equal parts, exactly an acre) ‘4fge Crops of clove wh on b 
. in each. They were equally well ploughed and | !™g turned under by the ploug ‘an sme Des: possi- 
sof New-York ! adopt then the motto of total | laid down to wheat. after being manured as fol- | ble coating ot mani.re that 7 Ap can 2 to 
stinence. “ Touth not, taste not, handle not.” | lows : bring him har wa! an. of if m5 dh Hw p-med 
* irits have been banished from the army || ‘'n No I was sown 6} bushels of gypsum | HOR CP O—-aiae FARE £8 85D Geet Hoe ° spn ert 
inent spirits have been banished from “Tl 7 No 2 was put a compost manure, consist-| 4 produce when wheat, which is more profitable, 
ling ~ ‘ee rich baa and ne "|| mav as easily be raised. It is principally indi- 








a ie 7 
opy and benevolence it is irresistible. Farm- 


{navy Thousands in our country bear am- 





your | lo. ! ins ctly tore that gypsum is so valuable as 
testimony of its salutary effect. Let your), No. 3 was manured by yarding cattle on it me, ogg = Oe etly will yen hed 
: —e ‘ >t |) ma , are periec ronce 
-tand extensive influence bear on this all im-|j| ¢’n No. 4 stable dung was thinly spread. prone eit Psi ens fs distinct! ar 
’ feel its effects... On No. 5 lime prepared from oyster shells was | ‘O«* Ss g¢ se t yu 
rtunt subject; the world will soon feel its effects. sme A las formerly : the poverty of the soil made it then 
Muture generations will rise up and call you) - The oy so peculiarly grateful to it, that it at once yielded 
ky VoLo. | wt No ' forty bushels ‘a hundred told. Now the quality of the soii ha- 
al ‘ No histy.cix bashel ‘Ving meterially improved by its frequent applica- 
Rensselaer county, July 1, 1833. No. 2, thirty six bushels, ‘ey t. of course, so observable. It 
oa ptatens. 1 aden Fs, Renee No. 3, thirty five bushels tion, they are not, o se, mn 
SARA mean i Ne 4° heise. hol | ought to be enough tar us that crops are growing 
CANADA THISTLES. No 4 thirty-three bushels, 


"i : 2 and more abundant. it is the proof that 
: . | 5, thirty bushels [oe eS ve Ee 
age resent vol. of the |! No. 5, thirty b a i ecm arther fe ig 
In No. 2 page iy of the . ial sana the! The seed wheat was of the best Sicily kind, and ; Something is at work, in farther fertilizing the 
henesee Farmer vave an efiectual rec OT weighed GY -l—the ct weighed | : 
| » 2B oe ee eed |weighed 6v Ibs. per bushel—the product weig he: 1 “Phe sowing of gypoum bas peodoced another 
‘stroying that pest to agriculture, the Canada 63 jhs. per bushel i volution in fi g,and material! 
a oe \ Pa a aah ers . F + oe : f the) and great revolution in farming, and ma erially 
Chistle, and which in its application may be said | be a follow eight ee - x. | lessoned the /abors of the farmer. It is by making 
a a: : “oA J iheiiaale ' | ° st! el ects ot gypsum on e Iileren grasses, eXx- li. 4 os avg “ 
to cost any thing, for it prepares the thistl | cepting clover. In all cases the quantity of land || it unnecessary tor fields to lay a season to fallow, 


atch in ¢ apité c curiant | : : iby which not only the use of the land is lost for 
itch in a most capital manner for a luxuriant | was the same, and the soil as much alike as pos- || A seme 0 seat mh save the labor of ploughing it 
mp of wheat. 1 would again call the attention sible. The result uniformly proved that the pro- i two, and often three times fora subsequent crop 
: ° | gee. . : rs . ; ee bs - 
‘i my brother farmers to the subject, and to con-|' fits were from 1-4 to 1 2 greater than where non | of wheat. Hlow much simpler and more profita~ 
. . Hicacy of had been used. On clover the benfits were still | 

vince the most si eptical of the complete ethcacy of | 

', | will relate one case among many where it 


: . One year you sow your 
‘more marked. The gypsumed yielded per acre a ble the process now. Une year y ) 
as been attended with coniplete success, and |The ungypsuied only equal to 


| fi i arley in the spri t the 
. || field with oats, barley, &c., in the spring, a 
spartan: bape "I same time you put on your clover seed and plas- 
where they may go and examine for themselves. | ‘The mee a in seed per acre a ashe 
, as re uct equa ‘ 
Mr. Daniel Wilson of Covington, in this coun- | — | 





jter. The subsequent year you have a fine field 

‘of clover, enough to cover the ground complete- 

— | nd affording abundance of food for your 

a ‘ The ungypsumed yielded in seed, do. only 5} > on asada he You tiiten them at the a 

ty, | Genesee) having seen the beneficial effects of | The experimenter adds —‘' ‘The invariable-results | mf det you , ee your i Wii coming pa 

ie | wa i s ich are faithtul- P - “yet ‘ 

” nen, as practiced by my brother on his |iof pod ry ee oe “< thinks in- | ‘mn the remains of the clover are turned under 

cat nd desastied 90, shave satipad ) Ver testibly prove that there is a most powerful with a single ploughing —you sow a 
: , ee! ! contes , ‘ ; i - 

Ho try iton a most incorrigible pateh of it, that | ng subtle principle in this tasteless stone ; bui | —#pply your oe R paper go a ge NE be 

had been surrendered up to the thistles for twenty iby what peculiar agency or combination it is ca- gy be! —S a dle: sldahiea 6 P va 

years, and which were extending themselves in _pable of forcing vegetation In such an instanta- | DY 


4 ; - or || Lowi n if you have added to your fallow 
i ; : . ‘neous and astonishing mann time reserves for, lowing, eve . 
all directions, threatening to take entire possession j| eous tonishi g manner, time land a thin covering of stable manure. When 


ool others to unfold.” ~~ clover ci thrifty as to crowd 
‘fthe farm. Pursuant to the directions of my || From the above experiments, it is distinctly as: clover can be made to grow so y 


; ants, which is frequently the case,i ¢ 
*rother, in the summer of 1832, he commenced ||certained that gypsum produces its greatest ef-, out all other plants,which is freq y , 


i ience hav ‘lis the best preparation that our soil in the present 
ploughing them, and he found the roots of the ||fects on clover. Time and experience have con- prep 


: + f farming can possibly have. But it must 
thi 3 d it is now generally under-|| State o cota eh 
thistles forming a complete mat or basket work, firmed this fact, and it is 6 y have only oue ploughing. The clover lay well 
thie 


; peered | , itted to remain there 
kly crossing each other in all directions and to|; * See Genesee Farmer, vol. 3, p. 190. iturned over, must be perm 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 














according to modern experience, and a heavy 
crop of wheat or corn is almost the invariable re 
sult. 


—— Se ee 


From the Transactions of the Essex (Mass.) Agri- 
cultural Society for 1832. 
UPON EXACT AND © XPERIMEN- 
TAL AGRICULTURE, 

My friends, the farmers of f.ssex county, will 
not be offended if I presume to urge them upon 
one or two poiats, which I deem of great impor- 
tance to their agricultural improvements; and 
they will pardon a freedom and carnest:ess, 
which they know spring wholly trom an honest 
pride in the honor and a strong desire for the suc 
cess of their intelligent and enterprising associa- 
tion. ‘Lhough rov oved from their immediate vi 
cinity, | am not the less in!: rested in whatever 
concerns a county, endeared as the residence of 
my remote ancestors, who among the earliest emi- 
srants made it their resting place, and, with their 
descendants for years, paiticipated in its privi- 
leges and blessings. 

The first matter which I suggest to you is ex- 
actness in your agriculture ‘Ihe neglect of this 


is almost universal, end to its great disgrace, may || 


be said to be characteristic of the farming profes- 
sion. In my intimate intercourse with farmers 
for years, nothing has been more remarkable,and 
nothing in many cases more mortiiying and pro 
voking, than this want of exactness. They 
measure nothing; they weigh nothing. It is all 
guess work with themin every thing. Ask them 
how much Jand they till or niew ?—they do not 
know. tlow much corn, rye, oats, barley, how 
many potatoes, they raised? —they did not mea- 
sure them. tiow much hay they mowed ?—they 
guess about so many loads How much ther 
corn or their potatoes viehied t—why, they judg- 
ed about so and so; but this judgment is altoge- 
ther the merest guess work. Mow much ;nanure 


833, 


either be compelled to pinch his cattle, by which || !abor he can employ to advanta 
in the end he is sure to lose, or to purchase fod || Fate exactly he can afford to sell his clot}, in or- 
der, which few men can afford to do; or if he || der to get a living profit. Now is there any rea 
underrates them, not keep stock enongh, endj| sonin the world, why a farmer should not be “a 
with the feeling of abundance be very likeiy to|| far as possible, as exact and calculating in ‘his 
use his produce prodigally and wastefully, aud so}! concerns as the manufacturer? would he not find 
fail of the advanteyes within bis reach. Exact-|' an equal advantage in it? and is not the want o; 
ness is in the next place important ') a man’s |) this exactness and care one of the great reasons 
character and usefulness. Agricutivral opera-|| why farmers in too many cases find their farms 
tions approach so nearly to whet } be eailed || either an unprofitable or a losing concern, and in 
a creative power, that no class of yx are jnore || point of improvement are just where their father. 
liable to have the organ of self-esieom: powerfully || were a century ago? Weep a journal therefore 
excited than the farmers. Few nw», therefore, |a diary. Keep an account of every field ay! 
lare more disposed 'o boast of what they lave,|every crop. Ascertain what it costs; what i: 
done, and especialiy how muck th y have done.'| comes to; what you have done for it, and whay 
Some of their statements are so extravagant that )) you do with it. Keep au cccount in some form 
they are made at the expense of al! res; ect || with every domestic animal on your place. See 
either for their jud) went, or knowledge, or vera- '| whether they pay or how they can be made t 
city. The fact is, they do not mean to impose on'! pay for their living; wether you keep them fy; 
others, but they deceive themselves. It is all! profit or or Do not be ashamed of mis 
guess work withthem. ‘The effects of such mis- |takes and false judgments and imiscaleulotion: 
statements are often very bad; and equally perni-|| unless you voluntarily run into thein a secon 
cious whether the result of mistake or design. || anda third time ; because no human judgment is 
The inexperienced and confiding are led into]! infallible, and the wisest are eyer liable to err 
gross miscaleulations by them. ow, a respe ta-!) and in the first place take care not to impose on 
ble man ought to have so much regard (> his own) yourself, and in the next place, wher you under- 
honor as that, when he makes a statement, he |, take to tell your neighbors what you have done 
may be sure it is founded in strict truth; but of | be sure you are able to spleak the truth, the whole 
this he never can be sure, unless he is in the ha- | truth, and nothing but the truth. 

bit of exact calculation and measurement; and Next to exactness is another matter intimately 
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‘no certain progress can be made in the science || connected with it, and of like importance to an 
Agricul- |) improving agriculture, that of making experi 


1 
| 


of agriculture without this exactness. 
ture must be considered as one of the exact sci- 
ences; and we shall never know whether our 
progress in it is forward or retrograde, until we 
have done with guessing. | have myself been so 
frequently and egregiously deceived by the mis- 
statements of men, who certainly dia noi mean 
to deceive, that I have long since determined to | who have had the most experience and the long 
believe no statement, which a man has not veri |,est practice. But perhaps you will say, let 1) 
\fied by actual and exact observation, and then I/' rich make experiments, we have not the means 


ments. You are too intelligent to indulge in th 
senseless clamor about agricultural experiment 
and experimental farmers. You know thet in 
agriculture all knowledze is the result of experi 
ment. and those are esteerned the best farmers 


;who have made the most experiments, that is 








they put upon an acre ?—why, they mean to put 
on, commonly, for there are always qualifications} 
enough to save their veracity, about six, or eight, 
or ten loads, as the case may be; but what they 
call a load is, with themselves, and must be with 
others, matter of pure conjecture How much 
seed they sow to an acre ?—why, as near as they 
can guess, aboutso much. How much willa fa- 
vorite cow yield ?— why, she gives over a pailful; 
but what is the size of the pail, whether six, or 
eight, or ten quarts, or whether wine quarts or 
beer quarts, which makes a difference of at least 
one fifth ; or how much over, whether one quart, 
or four quarts, are points which it never occurs 
to them. are important to be defined, or at least 
pretty exactly approximated, before they presume 


to demand the confidence of others, or indeed to!! 


place confidence themselves in their own state- 
ments. 

Now I submit to you, my brother farmers, 
whether this is not an unvarnished statement of 
facts. Oughtit to beso? Is such looseness or 
neglect admissible in any other of the business 
professions ? 

But what, you will ask, is the advantage of 
such exactness? We answer, very great. ‘here 
isa satisfaction in knowing what we do: If we 
do not, in fact, do so well as we imagine, let us 
not go on deceiving ourselves, but ascertain the 
occasions of the failure, If we in fact do better 
than we imagine, let us enjoy the pleasures of 
conscious improvement, and let it furnish a sti- 
mulus to greater efforts. 

Exactness is important in the next place, in or- 
der that a man should compare the value of his! 
crops with the expenses of cultivation 
each crop with its particular expense; that hei! 
may determine how far he is a gainer or a loser | 
by his operations; and in what respects one crop 
may have the advantage over another; that he} 
may determine which will best repay him his care 
and labor. But hecan never do this, and he is lia- | 
ble to the grossest mistakes, both in judgment and 
practice, without exact observation and measure- 
ment. 

Exactness is important in the next place to the’ 
proper disposal of his crops. How can a farmer 
well calculate what he shall do with his crops, un- 
less he first ascertains what he has ? . If he over- 
rates them, he is liable to overstock his fa rm, and 





; a 
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nd of) dit sides of your sheep-fold too, and of your pig-|jashes, with which your county abounds; all 


lam as willing to give my confidence as any man.|! This is not so; and the farmers of moderate cir 
1 could give some oi the instances to which I re- || cumstances, and who work in their own fields 
jfer, but some of my friends, who are accustomed are the very persons to make the experiments 
to draw a long bow, would recognize the | i:eness, || because they are better able to watch the result 
and 1 should be sorry to give them as much pain |and, as they cannot afford to lose, and are most 
as they have occasioned me disappointment. ‘'coneerned to make their agriculture profitable 
But, you say, it is troublesome to be so exact. | will feel the stronger interest in the progress 0: 
The trouble is not so great where the habit is such experiments. 
once formed; and is very much more than com-|;| Now very extensive or expensive experiment: 
pensated by the satisfaction experenced in doing are not what we recommend to farmers of sm1!! 
it. Land may be measured with considerable cor- , 
rectness without the trouble of surveyor’s instru- | 
ments. ‘lhe time occupied in planting, cultiva- 
ting, and gathering a crop, can easily be taken 
account of. ‘I'he manure cart can be measured, | The effect of lime on your farms, or upon the 
and tuen an account kept of the number of loads |, different soils to be found in different parts o! 
carried out. ‘The seed can easily be measured.!ithem; applied to corn or wheat, to potatoes, tu 
All vegetable crops, all grain crops are very grass; used in its air-slacked or unslacked state; 
quickly measured. ilay can easily be estimated how to be applied ; when to be applied ; all these 
in the cock or in the load, and the number of) are very important inquiries, and may be as easi- 
loads determine ; or the size of amow ascertain- || ly ascertained by the use of a single cask, which 
ed, and the amount of hay contained in it very |; may cost you a dollar, as by the use of fifty; and 
nearly calculated. ‘Then again, the amount of 


in any event you are certain that the lime is no! 
food consumed by different animals for a week at); wholly lost. So too with gypsum and ashes 


a time, at different seasons, can be ascertained |; Some of the most important points in regard to 
with very little trouble; and a calculation of the||the application of these powerful manures re 
whole amount required for them be made from || main to be settled by experiments. The result 
these premises. ‘he quality of the milk of a' of such experiments may be of great importance 
cow can easily be decided by setting a portion of |to you; how they are to be applied; in what 
it for cream in a glass vessel, and comparing it; quantity, at what season: in what form, to what 
with others in the same way and under the same ||crops; under what circumstances they lose their 
‘circumstances; or the milk of a particular ani- || efficacy ; what kinds of plaster are to be choser, 
mal can be placed by itself for a period of time, || the dark or the pink colored; how ashes are to 
and her actual produce determined. All dairy |} be applied, whether leached or unieached; the 
produce is easily ascertained. ‘Ihe debit and cre-||comparative value of wood ashes, and of peat- 


means; but sinall experiments are perfectly witii- 
in their reach, and the instruction to be gained 
from them on a small scale may be equally valua- 
ble and decisive as from those on a large scale 








sty, where, let me tell you, exactness is specially || these important points can be determined only by 
important, are easily kept. All these things ||experiment, and these experiments on such a 
ought to be done; and, | say again, that the sat- || scale as to decide them may be made by the 


| * ” S 
smallest farmers, and at almost no expense. ©° 


isfaction and advantages of doing these would! . 
greatly overbalance the trouble and care. Ask || too as to the application of other manures; by the 


jan intelligent and enterprising manufacturer || most simple experiments and without cost, you 


about his concerns. He» can teil you, if he de-|!can decide for yourselves the long mooted ques- 


serves that character, ow much power of water | tions whether manures are best applied in a green 


|, he has, even to an inch; how many spindles he || or a rotten state, in the hi!l or spread ; and burle 


can carry; how many pounds of wool or cotton he | by the plough or scattered on the surface an 
can work up; how much fuel, how much oil, how || barely covered with a harrow. 

much dye-stuff he requires ; how many pounds of!|| So likewise in regard to your crops: you ca? 
woo! or cotton are needed to make a yard of cloth of || as well ascertain on a quarter of an acre as on @ 
a certain degree of firmness ; Low much of human’! quarter of a hundred, whether yuur soil will beat 
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{ 
wheat or not, or by the application of lime or|| ng ) 
soaper’s waste may or may not be ma.le to bear|jut claim to his share in the honor of contribu- 
it: whether the autumn or the spring wheat is) tug ubst 
pest for vou; whether your corn or potatoe crops||SUsistence of animal life, the exercise of ail in- 
were better planted in hills or in drills, and at||teliectual aud moral energy, and the improve- 
what distances; whether your grass seed may bet-|/te1ts and comforts of human society, primarily 
cor be sown in the fall or the spring, by itself or) #4 mainly depend; agriculture, the mother of 


with other crops; and whether, after a fair trial! 
of the expense and value of the produce, you 


woul! Snd it for your advantage to cultivate for 


‘he feeding of your stock large quantities of ve- 
‘etaules, such as potatoes, carrots or turneps ; or 
io confine yourself to Indian corn and grass. 
These experunents would lead, if caretuily con- 
Jucted, to most valuable results, and for «!! prae- 


ical purposes, are as much within the jower of ‘individus!: have tried it, with entire success. It 


the farmer in moderate as the farmer in affluent 
circumstances 
Next in regard to your domestic animals, do 
yot be offended if I ask you, how many of you 
can tell me how much hay and provender it re- 
ouires ordinarily to keep a horse? how much a 
coke of medium sized oxen, worked or not work- 
~1) how much a common milch cow? how 
auch your vearling and two year old heifers and 
steers ? and how near their labor, their produce, 
r their growth comes towards defraying their 
cost? ‘These animals are kept at great expense 
peyond a question The keeping of them a part 
{the vear is not necessary for their labor to all 
of you, nor for tir manure to some of you, who 
an procure this «rticle in abundance either from 
ihe sea shore or from the neighoring livery sta- 
‘es. These then are most important points, 
which can only be decided by actual experiment, 
sud such experiments require nothing more than 
little trouble or attention, in measuring their 
od fora certain time. Very few of you would 
ilelieve be able to answer these questions with 
uy thing like certainty. "The amount of hay, 
tor example. required for wintering a cow, is esti- 
mated by different individuals at from one and a 
uarter tons to two tons anda quarter. This, 
where hay is a cash article, is a very important 
‘ifference; and though there will be differences 
iuthe size and appetites of different animals, vet 
ust certainly we might more nearly than that 
»proach the determination of the quantity. So 
vo with respect to feeding of oxen and horses, 
not only as to quantity, but the kinds of feed 
which may be most profitably applied,—cec rn fod- 
er, English hay, salt hay, corn, meal, oats, food 
cooked or uncooked,—many queries arise, which 
can only be settled by experiments, careful ex- 


periments; and may be settled by experiments|) Will ro down the scale. Whatever kind o: 


which would cost nothing. 
In regard likewise to the keeping of swine, 


every farmer who keeps one may soon settle for jought always to be selected to make the raising 


himself, by actual experiment, the often discuss- 


ed question of their profit or loss; and other The time is now approaching when we ought to 
points of equal importance, relating to the kinds i to our stock of hogs, and the thousand vari- 
! 


‘f food which may be most profitably, if profita- 
lv at all, given them. 


hese, and such experiments as these, [ re- which, with the sour milk that a farm has to 
‘ommend most earnestly and most respectfully |/sp2re, Will soon put them in a thriving condition 


\o the Essex farmers to make and to repeat and 
‘oreport. ‘The results of them, and the faithfui 
‘ud exact communication of those results to the 
public through the Society, will be of the great- 
vst benefit both to individuals and to the commu- 
ity. In my opinion the Society could not better 
‘(propriate some portion of their funds than in 
ic encouragement of such experiments, by giv- 
‘ig. Where they are well conducted and fully de- 
ailed, whether successful or not, such pecuniary 
‘atures to those who conduct them, as in their 
‘dgment they may merit, and as shall stimulate 


‘hem to further inquiries, though such objects of|| pork will not cost over $2 OU per cwt., and it is 


“eium are not, from the necessity of the case, 
‘teviously promised in their publications. 

Facts in agriculture are the instructors, which 
‘'€ most needed. ‘The advances of the science 
have been necessarily slow ; but who can doubi 
‘lat there are yet many more truths to be discov- 
‘ted, other mysteries in nature to be solved ; and 
uch more light to break forth on a subject so es- 
‘ntially connected with human subsistence and 
“iufort, and the general welfare. He who as- 
ists to settle the most simple truth, and to solve 
“© least of these and other controverted poiuts, 

'o be deemed a public benefactor. le who 
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brings but a single pebble to the heap, may feel a 


ting to the substantial foundation on which the 


all the arts and the basis cf all national prosper- 
ity. HENRY COLMAN. 


A NEW BEE HOUSE. 

We have seen a bee-house, the method of con- 
‘structing which was introduced into our county 
by Sir. her Wilcox, of Solon, and which is 
Said to be « very valuable improvement. Severa! 





|Consists of a house of brick or wood, (if of wood, 
standing on stakes,) say of the size of a common 
smoke-house, with a door to admit of the en- 
trance ofa man. ‘Theinside is merely furnished 
with shelves like an ordinary pantry. The bees 
oe in and out through several apertures resemb- 
|Hng spouts, arranged in rows on each side. ‘These 
‘spouts project six inches, and the hole is perhaps 
two or three inches wide by from an eighth to 
jone half an inch in height. “The benefits of this 
‘method are said to be these: The bees never 
swarm, but continue filling up the house; the 
‘honey may be easily taken out, when the bees 
gretive to the bottom of the combs in cold weather ; 

and ‘t is said to be an infallible preventive of the 
worm, and the light fingers of the night gentry. 
—Cortland Advocate. 





SWINE. 

This is an animal so useful to the farmer in the 
supply of food, that we must give it a passing no- 
tice. The hog is found in ali the temperate cli- 
mates, but was not known in America until in- 
troduced by the Spaniards, since which they 
‘have spread throughout alinost every part of it. 
| There are now so many varieties of the breed, 
jthat it is unnecessary to dwell on any one of 
jthem, as almost every town has its peculiar kins. 
jit is however extremely important to the interest 
‘Of the iarmer that he has a profitable breed, as 
there is a warked difference in this animal as to 
\its capacity to fatten. ‘they ought to have depth 
\of carcase, lateral extension, breadth of Join and 
breast, proportioned length, moderate shortness 
of the legs, and large gaminons, with good fore 
legs. hese are essentials; they are qualities 
which wili produce a favorable balance in the 
jamount of keep, and a mass of weight which 








breed of swine is preferred in the raising of stock, 
the most perfect animals, both male or temale, 


or breeding of them profitable to the farmer. 





eties of garbage, the surplus of the kitchen, cel- 
‘lars and barn, ought to be carefully fed to them, 


A smali pasture lot, particularly an orchard 
where they can have the benefit of the young ap- 
ples that fall, and of which they are very fond, 
|will add much to their appearance and growth, so 
lthat with the dropping of the grain in the wheat 
fields, which they will carefully pick up, and the 
early pumpkins as they begin to ripen, will almost 
'briug them into a state fit tor the butcher. Hogs 
fed, or rather treated, in this way, will require ve- 
ry little corn or peas to make them marketable, 
and will make ample returns for the little labor 
or expense bestowed in fattening them. This 


the only way in which it can be made profitable. 
To fat hogs on corn in this day of improvement, 
without this previous preparation, is very bad po- 
licy, and ruinous to the farmer, because the grain 
required in the fatcening of them is of more va- 
lue in market than the animal so fattened. It is 
important therefore to the farmer, that he shouid 
now look to his hogs, and by taking time by the 
forelock, when fall comes they, without much ex 
‘tra expense, will be at any time ready for the 
market. A breed has lately been introduced on 
Long Island, whieh at fifteen and eighteen 





SS 


between 400 and 590. ‘This kind has a remark- 
able propensity to fatten —Columbia Sentinel. 





A Cortosiry.-—Mos! persons have heard 
of a wheel within a wheel, but few, we ap 
prehend, of an egg within an egg. Suchan 
one however we were shown on Monday by 
Mr. Nickerson, the jailer who has it now in 
his possession. The egg has no yolk visi- 
dle, but in place of it there is another egg 
about the size of a plum, with a shell as 
hard as the outer shell. This litle inside 
egg, which resembles one of Capt. Sym- 
mes’ concentric spheres, has no “ polar 
openings,” and its interior has not been ex- 
plored, but from its opacity it is thought to 
be all yolk. Will the naturalists tell us 
what would have been the effect of incuba- 
tion upon the larger egg ?— Kennebec Jour, 
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ERRATA. 
In Hints to Farmers, No. 8, p. 146, 3d line, for fruit- 








ful read suitable, before ** rewards,” 

In 11th line, 2d paragraph, for civil, preceding “vir- 
tues” and * rewards,”’ read civic, 

In 4th paragraph, 7th line, for fine sum, read snug 
sum. 

Page 157, column 1, paragraph 3, and 14th line, for 
co-operating upon each Sher, read co-operating upon 
the plants. Line 15, for the plants read them. 

Pages 201-2 in the article on Draining for larse, 
read carse, 

P. 207, col. 2, fur Dishby read Dishley---for South- 
dam, read Southdown, 





NEW YORK MARKET. 
Saturday, July 13 

Potashes are a little flattened from the prices 
they obtained three days ago: ‘Ihe last sales 
were at $415. Pearls, on the contrary, have ad- 
vanced and command $4 60. 

Cotton continues to be the article of chief inter- 
est, and the operations of speculators, together 
with the purchases of manufacturer’s hemp cre- 
ates a brisk action in the market: the sales of the 
week are about 5000 bales, and the advance in 
price nearly a cent a pound. In domestic cotton 
goods a speculative movement has commenced, 
based on the advance of the raw material. 

In dye woods there is no material change to 
note. Mackerel are at very full prices, except 
new, No. 3, which are getting plenty. 

Molasses has come in from various directions 
and inthe almost total absence of demand prices 
have settled a little. 


Turpentine sells at $2}. Rice is getting bet 
ter, the sales of the week are 6000 tces. Exten- 
sive sales of olive oil in casks at 90a92% cts., and 
a lot of bris.at 95 cts : the article is now held high- 
er in consequence—whale oil,28} cts. Provisions 
at full prices. The heavy stock of coarse salt 
having been disposed of, there is now a good de. 
mand sales of T. Island at 44 cts. bu. The sales 
of Muscavado sugars have been on a liberal scale 
at full prices. In tobacco the sales are larger 
than usual, and prices advancing. 

The prices of flour have not varied much du- 
ring the week. Western is now 5}a?; South- 
ern maintains the advance it acquired last week. 
A lot of Genesee wheat sold at 120 cts. North 
rye isup to80 cts. Southern corn to 65a67, and 
northern to 75. Whalebone 16 cts,—Jour. of 
Com. 
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Rochester Wrices Current, 




















months of age, with ordinary keeping, will weigh) 


Wheat, perbu. 1 06 | Apples, 1 00al 50 
Flour, per bri, 5 5} Lard, ewt. 8 00 
Pork, mess, brl. 14 00 | Cheese do 6a9 00 

do prime do 40 OU} Butter 124 00 
Beef percwt. 3a4 00} Hams do 7aS 50 
Oats 34 | Pot Ash, cwt. 3 50 
Corn 63 ; Pearls, 3 75a4 00 
Rye 75 | Hides, ewt. 5 00 
Barley 50a56 | Sole Leather, 19422 00 
Hay, perton, 8@9 00} Harness do 25 00 
‘Grass Seed. 1 25 | Upperp side,drs’d 2 25 
Potatoes, a374 | Bundle do 3 00a3 50 
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MR. PERRY’S ADDRESS. 
Extracts—continued from page 223. 


TRESPASSES UPON GARDENS, ORCHARDS, &C. 

Somewhat of the same characte: is a wanton 
and shameless liberty which many persons take 
in respect to others’ enclosures. 
bearing testimony to the general good mor ls of 
the people in this county, to their general correct 


views on the ee ge of property, and to the ease 


and safety which all feel in their persons and 
their possessions. Still, all things are not as 
they should be. ! he subject to which I have re- 
verted is one in which the sentiments an! ha- 
bits of many of our citizens need reform. (ur 
fields, our orchards and our gardens, are not sate 
from the intrusion of those who may think it a 
little nearer to make their way through them than 
to follow the road which the public have provided 


Fields in every state of cultivation, ploughed, | 


planted, sowed, and level d, green with the ten- 
derness of spring or crowned with the flowing 


harvest, are passed in every direction by young | 


and eld, male and female, learned ond unwise. 
No one intends an injury, and the injury done 
by an individual is small, yet the amount of the 
whole is considerable. ‘This licentiovsness ex- 
tends beyond mere travel. No one thinks of 
stealinu, yet the trees of early and choice fruit 
are spoiled by little and little by those who wish 
just to know how it tastes, and the owner is of- 


ten the only person in all the neighborhood who 
Melons are taken frow the | 


has not had his part 
Vines, and portions of almost all pleasant things 
ar sequestered, by those who have a tiste to 
gratify, but not energy enough to produce for 
themselves, nor spirit enough tv pay for ‘heir 
own gratifications, nor even civility enough to 
ask, (which in the large proportion of instances 
would be all that is required,) for what they so 
intensely desire. 1 once knewa field owned by a 
person who possessed some taste for improvement, 
and who had been at some expense to introduce 
into it specimens of better fruits and choice ve- 
getables, in reiation to which 1 have heard the 
neighbors say, that the injury sustained by the li- 
centiousness of which | am now sveaking, could 
not be less than eight or ten dollars a year for a 
dozen years iv succession. This makes a consi- 
derable sum, and was a serivus loss to the invivi 
dual, whose means were small; grat as it was, 
the perplexity, vexation and frequent disappoint- 
iment in experiments upon certain wrticles, were 
still greater The discouragement which is thus 
spread through the community is more serious 
still. From the loss and perplexity produced in 
this way, many persons, (1 think very erroneous- 
ly,) have been induced to cut down trees which 
they had cultivated with much p.ins and ex- 
pense, and many more have been prevented trom 
any attempts to raise them, trom the little pros- 
pect that they would be permitted to enjoy the 
produce when brought to maturity. 


MEANS OF CORRECTING THESE EVILS. 
It is certainly desirable that these evils and dis 
couragements should be removed. And | think 
as your plans for improvement advance, the sen- 


timents and habits of the community on this sub- | 


ject will improve’ But I apprehend you should 
not remain satisfied with the slow reform which 
would thus be produced. ‘The evil as it now ex- 


I feel happy in | 





July 20, 1833. 
“ ae ae . i" ‘ ——— bern 
coming generations, depend much on the fact |interest would be excited, better lectures ordinar}- 
whether this effort be made, or things be sufler-|/ly secured, and when judged expedient, particy. 
||ed to go on in their present course. larly adapted tothe wants and interest of that part 
|| ANNUAL REPORTS TO BE MORE GENERALLY , Of the councy where the m a, is held. With 
CIRCULATED. the talent possessed by the members of the Board 
You will permit me here to pass from a consid- |) of Managers and the zeal felt by them, it would 
eration of hindrances which present themselves to | not be difficult to secure from their own body men 
‘|retard agricultural improvements, hindrances, 0 gs to perform this service for some years . 
which will, however, certainly give way before | ‘Mere are, too, many other public-spirited and able 
_ your enlightened an! well-directed efforts, to the | 26"; who if specially invited, would give an ep. 
notice of some increased if not new eflorts which | lightened and encouraging sssistance to an un. 
appear to me connected with a wider ans! more | lertaking of this kind . Every such lecture would 
speedy accomplishment of the commendable de | ind ie me a in the neighborhood Where 
signs of your institution in this connexion [| !* Was elive dy » Keep up inquiry where an inter. 
‘will suggest that a more genera! circulation of the} os wan alrea y et: (peesorve te semsenbeanice th 
| Annual Reports, and other publications of your | Soc lety and its objects, new subsertlers would be 
Society, is needed Since called upon to give || Obtained, and thus new talents and new interes 
| this address, [ have looked over most of the priut-|) Secured to your cause. 
ed documents of this Society anew, ~ | had read || COMMITTEE IN TOWNS TO COLLECT INFoRY,: 
| many of them before,—the resuit of which lias’| TION. 
| been a deeper conviction of the wisdom and spirit I will ask whether it would not be well to 
with which its operations have been conducted | point local or town committees, who should be Ba 
Information on subjects of general importance Is i quested to collect and communicate to the Soc)4, 
there given in an intelligible manner. Informa-|| information of any instances of »ood cultivatiy 
tion, to», which [ know from my own experience, || or new articles of produce or manutacture, and 
it would be for the general interest were 1% more || whatever else they may think of common interest 
commonly possessed and regaried It may be |! within their respective towns ‘There are j 
asked what more can be dene than to collect, em-}/ loubt many stances of good husbandry and us 








| 


| bedy and send abroad the tnfor vation contained |, ful inventions aid easy methods of accomplishin 

in these publications. You will permit me to ob- || business in the county, of “hich there is no gen. 
serve, that your reports, (and the observation)! eral information. and of which the public, under 
might with the same propriety be exteuded to al-|| existing circumstances are not likely to be mad 
most atl useful institutions,) are not made com-) speedily acqaainted., ‘I here are many truly wor. 
mon enough. Comparatively few who need) thy and skiltu’ farmers and mechanics, who no! 
them most ever see them; should you go) being much accustomed to the ven, tee! a rejue 
through the county you would find many who. tance, and indeed would meet with some difficulty 
had never seen any of them, and vast numbers) in making out a written account of their opers 
more who had only seen incidentally a few, or tions, who at the same time would readily commu 
parts of them. the fault may be their own; nicate in conversation all the information neces 
your object however is to enlighten the ignorant) sary to enable those used to writing to give a 


~ tr 
bua 


and rouse up the inactive, and call into exercise! and useful account of their iiuprevement and su 
the dormant powers of society. Information relating to suc! 
pends, in part at least, as does that of every desi- customs and other useful and important subjects 
rable effort, in taking land yet uncultivated, exci-) might reasonably be expected from the propos. 

ting minds yet unaftected, sending light and im-) committees; 
provement where there is yet darkness 


Your success de-! cessful experiment 


for not only their own public spirit 
but the character and eputation of their tow: 
CHEAP AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS TO BE DISTRI- | would excite them to activity and promptness i 
BUTED. , the business to which they were appointed. 
| Asa means of doing this, | rge and cheap edi- | 
tions of your reports. or parts of them, p there ; ; ; , 
be printed, and effectual means put in requisition | _ 'forticulture is so much sssociated with the gen 
to circulate them gratuitously, or at the lowest | eral principles of the sOckety, and geceagan 
possible price, among those who remain yet un- | %%4 profitable in itself, that [ will not pass ove 
moved. this Opportunity of suggesting the expediency 0! 
2 Thetract system might usefully be brought some efforts on your part to encour ge a tnore fel: 
into operation here. ‘This is an engine of im- fal attention to it. Large portions of our ait 
iense power in the hands of whatever body of zens and professional men, merchants, and - 
inen and for whatever purpose employed, and as) “Halles, have or ‘ight easily have swall al 
‘might be expected the enemies and the friends of | S4!°*; Which it would be much to their advantag 
‘truth have availed themselves of its influence ;' Polnt of property, health and morals, to cult 
good or evil, according to the character of the ef. Yt. It this were done in a neat and skilful ved 
| fort, has, to an incaleuable extent, always been | Beh 1 would add greatly to the appearance ofthet 
the result Chose who have worthy objects and piaces, and spre d ove. the county many new ai 
where this means can be brought in, should be || 4% Hons \ garden is a most lovely appendas 
forward to avail themselves of its help. It ap to a great farm, and is sure ad afford — “A 
| pears to me that this power is well suited to the |“ ard, in pleasure und comfort, for every srt 
object of this Society, and perfectly within your |!*bor in it ‘Chose who have never = i. 
means Short essays, plain, practical, and perti tried the experiment, may profess to douls fs = 
nent, on subjects of local and ceunty interest, illus- | S°r¥ation, and farmers who keep no particu aie 
| trated when necessary with lithographic or other {Count of their daily expenses, may say rye 


HORTICULTURE ESSENTIAL TO THE FARME! 





ists is one of the greatest and most extensive hin-| cuts, printed in a cheap form, and circulated ex- |@2not afford time to cultivate one But exper: 
drances with which the Society has to contend.| tensively through the county, particularly among | ment will produce the conclusion in most _ age 
1 rust suppose it both their duty and interest, to | those who have taken but little interest inthe im. || Which I know it did in one intel igent citizen . 
put forth a direct and powerful effort t+ stop this | provements that are going on, could not but be | he county, who said, ‘before I tried, | thought - 
injurious and troublesome practice. The atten- || attended with the best effects. It is a mistake to could not bear the expense ofa garden but now 
tion of the community, [ think, should be called suppose that because men have hitherto been in- can hardly conceive how I bore the expense of 
to the subject by an able and special appeal, ad-|/ active and without interest in a good cause, they | family without one.’ — 
dressed totheir understanding their moral feelings | can never be drawn into countenance and to help | ™ —_ 
and their interest ; and where the dictates of rea |, it on. There are many men, strong in nerve, vi- 200,000 White Mulberry Trees: 

son, a sense of justice, and the generous feelings, || gorous in mind, or rich in wealth, who ought, and EE Subscriber has on hand and for sale, 200 
prove ineffectual, the restraint of law should be | may be induced, tocome in as active and efficient T 000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, © 
calledin. And I know of no body of men, con. || helpers. |two and three year’s growth, which have heen 


sidering their high standing in the respect and|| OCCASIONAL LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. | transplanted, are in a healthy and thrifty condi 
confidence of the community, their situation scat-||_ 3. 1 will suggest also the expediency of holding '|tion,and which he offers for sale at $1,50 $2, 

tered through the county, and the object of their || meetings in diflerent parts of the county and at per hundred, delivered at the nursery. Also, ® 
association, by whom such an appeal could with || convenient seasons of the year, not for exhibition, |few of the Morus Multicaulis,or Chinese W hite 


. propriety be made, and if made, promise |) but to communicate information: at which time | Mulberry. ASA BUTLER. 

pe ie ie of this association ; || Lectures should be given on subjects of general|| P. S. All orders, Post paid will be punctva 
ieve is insti- |} utili ' > onal 

tution, Sage at the success of this insti- || utility by persons appointed for the purpose, and ||ly attended to. 


oral state of the county in the |! on subjects assigned them. Inthis way a greater || Suffield,Conn., April 1st, 1833, ap20 f3m 











